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ROLE CHOICE OF CHIEF SCHOOL OFFICERS IN COLLECT Vis 
NEGOTIATIONS: © ANALYSTS AND DESCRIPTION 


Introduction 

The prototype of the conflict resolution model employed 
in that portion of the study reported in this paper, was de- 
veloped and empirically tested by Neal Gross and his 
associates in the mid-1950's.+ Grossts formulation repre- 
sented a successful attempt to predict behavior selected by 
incumbents of a focal position in a formal organization when 
confronted with two incompatible expectations for performance 
in that position. The population for this original study 
consisted of 107 school superintcndents in the state of 
Massachusetts. During the following decade the formulation 
was tested in similar role conflict situations confronting 
lew enforcement officers, middle-management personnel in 
industry and district government officials in a developing 
African nation.2 With aay reservations each of these 
studies supported the utility of Gross's Theery of Role 
Conflict Resolution. 


The theory posited four mutually éxclusive modes of 


behavior which could be selected as a result of exposure to 


conflicting expectations for role performance: (1) conformity 


to one, or (2) the other, of either expectation, (3) partial 
conformity to each expectation (compromise), or (4) conformity 
to neither expectation (avoidance). The similarity between 


these behaviors and the four alternatives essentially available 


* 


. 


wf 
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to a chicf schovl officer in board-staff negotiations provided 
the incentive for testing the theory within the Framework of 
the negotiations process. These alternatives consist of; 

(1) negotiator for the board, (2) spokesman for the teachers, 
(3) agent of mediation for both groups, and (4) resource 


consultant for the board and the staff. 


Purpose of the Siudy 

The major purpose of the przsent study was to assess 
the wapacdiy of the theory to predict role choices by these 
position incumbents (chief school officeirs) in the context of 
unprecedented social and organizational change, precipitated 
by the advent of formal collective negotiations. 

An additional purpose of this paper is to identify 
polatlonsltis between selected administrator and school- 


district characteristics and administrative role-taking in 


the negotiations setting. 
VERIFICATION OF THE GROSS THEORY 


As previously indicated, the theoretical formulation 
advanced by Gross holds that when the occupant of a focal 
position in a social organization is confronted with two in- 
compatible expectations for his performance in that position, 
he will choose either: (1) to conform to the expectation 
held by one of the two reference groups, (2) to conform to 
the expectation of the other group, (3) to conform in part to 


the expectation of each, by some form of compromise, or (4) 


at 


to avoid conforming to the expectation of eithcr, and in 
effect, withdraw from the conflict. These behaviors were 
postulated on the interaction of the position occupant's 
personal system of valucs (moral orientation) with the ex~ 
tent to which each audience expectation is perceived as 
legitimate, and the narat ine sanctions potential attributed 
to each group, should he not conform to the perceived ex- 
pectation. 

. Moral orientation was determined by a measurement of 
“disposition toward mandatory behavior." This Superintendent ‘ 
Performances Instrument contained thirty-seven items which 
covered the range of behaviors normally expected of chie£ . 
school officers. Each item was accompanied by a five-point 
scale ranging from "abselutely must" to “absolutely must 
not"--fulfill the prescribed behavior. Only extreme respcnses 
were scored, and the resultant distribution was then 
trichtomized into moralist, moral~expedient,.and expedient 
value categories. Perceptions of legitimacy and anticipated 
negative sanctions were elicited in dichotomous terms, em- 
ploying the categories legitimate and illegitimate, and strong 
and weak. | 

Outcome behaviors were identified in terms of the four 
alternatives mentioned, for combinations of each of the three 
value orientations with sixteen possible combinations of 
legitimacy and negative Sanctions. Thus, a total of forty-eight 


interactions were specified, together with the behavioral 


* 


alternative indicated for each. You may refer to Figure 1 on 


the reference sheets provided for a visual impression of 
these interactions. 

The. logic of the theory suggested that if a position 
occupant were confronted with conflicting expectations A and 
. B, only one of which was viewed as legitimate, his behavior 
would conform to the legitimate expectation. If, however, the 
legitimate expectation were accompanied by weak negative 
sanctions for non-conformity, and the illegitimate one by 
strong negative sanctions, such a situation would appear as 
a logical dilemna., In a case such as this, the normal 
assumption that behavior would conform to the legitimate 
expectation is effectively negated by the presence of severe 
penalties for taking this course of action. Now, what can 
we predict? 

Gross's ansver to this question incorporates the function 
of value orientation as the third categorical variable. 
Figure 2 on the reference sheet portrays the effect of this 
variable. Utilizing the premise that an expedient would base 
his action primarily on the negative sanctions ‘attending his 
conflict, and that a moralist would be more attuned to the 
legitimacy dimension of his problem, and curthes. that a 
moral-expedient would take both factors into somewhat equal 
account; the theory would, in this particular instance, 
predict: (1) behavior conforining to the legitimate exnectation 


should the position occupant be a moralist, (2) behavior con~ 


forming to the expectation attributed to that group from 


whom strong negative eanctions are anticipated, in the case 
of the expedient, and (3) behavior exhibiting partial con- 
formity to both groups! expectations (compromise) when a 
moral-expecient is the decision maker. At this point it 
should also be noted that the fourth alternative, avoidance 
behavior, (non-compliance with either expectation) occurs 
only when both expectations are perceived as illegitimate. 


On the assumption that chiec£ school officer roles 


consisting of; board negotiator, teacher spokesman, board- 

staff mediator and consultant-at-large to both parties in : 
the negotiations process, could be substantially equated to 

the four role alternatives of the Gross formulation, per-~ 

ceptions of role expectations together with responses to the 

value ex enkabten instrument were elicited from a population 

of chief school administrators in Western New York State. 

These data were utilized as a means cf testing the genecral~ 


izability of Gross's theory of role conflict. resolution. 


Procedures 

Data was obtained from eighty-eight chief school 
officers (85% response) in the eight-county region of Western 
New York, during the second academic year (1968-1969) follow- 
ing the enactment of the State's Taylor Law. teepoudents 
represented a wide range of school organizations, ranging 
from small, rural districts with enrollments of three- to 


four-hundred, to large suburban districts in excess of 10,000 


pupils. ‘ 


On the assumption that in the course of negotiations, 
teachers and board members might normally expect the support 
of the chicf school officer, each administrator was asked to 
record his perception of the expectations each of these 
groups held for his role in the process in terms of: (1) 
their legitimacy or illegitimacy, and (2) the likelihood of 
each to respond with strong or weak negative sanctions, 
should he not conform to their expectations. In addition, 
each respondent completed the value orientation instrument. 
And finally, from among four descriptions of negotiations 
role alternatives provided, (see reference sheet 2) each 
respondent was asked to indicate the one which mest closely 


approximated his current function in negotiations. 


Results 

The alternative reported as the actual role in 
negotiations agreed with the alternative predicted by the 
interaction of value orientation with percept ions of legitimacy 
and negative sanctions in 62.5% of the cases. To determine the 
statistical significance of this result, the index of .625 was 
compared with a proportionate chance expectancy of .43 by the 
use of Chi Square test for independence. The resultant value 
of 4.284 was significant at less than the .05 levei of etxor 
probability. : 

It was concluded that the theory in question provides a 
valid means of predicting performance in role conflict 


_ situations facing chief school officers in the emergence of 


* 


* 


collective negotiations. 


o 


Use of the Theory 


Since the formal adoption of negotiations procedures in 


school systems can be expected to gein momentum for some time 
to come, it would seem that chicf school officers in localitics 
not as yet directly affected by legal mandates for bargaining 
with teachers, will eventually face decisions involving their 
functions in the relationships that emerge. Even though some 
precedent has been established by virtue of more recent ex- 
periences in schools, the selection of role performance for é 
chief school officers remains a matter of individual inter- 
pretation. In an imnediate, "practical" sense, reliance on 
the predictive capacity of the theury will probably not affect 
the negotiation strategy of school boards or teacher groups, 

in the sense that they might make decisions based on advance 
knowledge of the role their chief school officer will assume 
in negotiations. It is also conceded that i chief school 
officers, awareness of the concepts and interactions involved 
in the theory will not automatically improve their capacity to 
deal more effectively with an ambivalent or conflict-ridden 
situation. It is contended, however, that application of the 
systematic behavioral concepts encompassed in the theory can - 
be of considerable assistance to the practicing chief school 
officer. 


Applications which are implied for instruction are closely . 


related to the benefits contended for practice. Insight to 


. 


the theoretical dimensions of decision-making models is 


widely regarded as an integral. component of graduate programs 
in educational administration. Since students in these 
programs can expect, as practicing administrators, to be con~ 
fronted with incompatible or conflicting expectations from a 
variety of audiences, the conflict resolution model could 
serve as one approach to a more conscious examination of the 
dynamics involved in making decisions about role performance. 
For instructional purposes, a variety of role conflict | 
situations, ordinarily encountered by virtue of the chief 3 
school officer position, could be introduced to students to 
provide a more realistic frame of reference. ‘The inductive 
orientation of such an approach could conceivably enhance the 
student's capacity for understanding his own value system, 

and provide him with greater motivation for the identification 
and application of concepts developed in behavioral theory 


related to role performance. 
_ ROLE CHOICE AND SITUATIONAL FACTORS 


As a preliminary to the analysis of some ‘situational 
factors related to role choice in collective negotiations, it 
would seem helpful to indicate the status of role choice, be-~ 
fore and after the enactment of the Taylor Law, as reported 
by the chief school officers who participated in the study. 


In actuality, the magnitude of reported role change was 


rather limited. Almost two-thirds of the eighty-eight respondents 


reported ‘no change" in role definition following. implementa- 


tion of the Taylor Law. Of the slightly more than one-third 
who indicated a change in role, about half of these adopted 
the board negotiator function, just under half subscribed to 
the mediator role, and the smell remainder (about three cases) 
chose the resource cnauleant role. In toto, negotiating for 
the board increased from forty-three to fifty-three PEroene 
the mediational function decreased from forty-three to thivty. 
one percent, while a negligible change from fifteen to 
seventeen percent occurred in the consultant role. Interest- % 
ingly enough, only one chicf administrator reported serving 

as spokesman for the teachers prior to passage of the Taylor 


Law, and this figure reduced to zero following its passage. 


Role Choice, Age and Experience 

An examination of the relationships of administrator age 
and experience with role choice clearly showed that the younger 
and less experienced the administrator, the — likely he 
would serve the interests of the school board in negotiations. 
Among three age groups denoted for these comparisons (44 and 
under, 45-54, and 55 and over) those in the 44 and under cate~ 
gory either remained in, or changed to the board's position 
in negotiacions twice as many times as those in the middle or © 
older age groupings. Perhaps even more noteworthy is the fact 
that within their own age category, the younger chief school 
officers chose this function at a rate of 7-1 over the other 


_ two roles combined. Conversely, those in the middle age-range 
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reported performance in the medtettonel ane consultant roles 
at about twice the rate of choice for the negotiator role. 
Chief schonl officers in the 55-plux category reflected the 
greatest preference for the consultant role, beth within their 
own number, and when compared to the other two younger groups! 
preferences. 

Comparisons based on length of experience disclosed 
similar results. Of those in the least-experienced group 
(10 years or less as a chief school officer), performance in 
the negotiator role was reported twice as often as the 
mediational role, and more than six times as frequently as 
the consultative function, In the 11-20 (years of administra- 
tive experience) group, performance as negotiator for the 
board occurred about twice as often as the shee roles, With 
the most experienced group (21 years and over) reported. 
performance in negotiation, aiid mediation roles was about equal, 
and both of these roles were reported at somewhat less than 
twice the frequency of the consultant role. Again, the data 
suggests an inverse relationship between length of experience 
in the position of chief school officer and adoption of & 


more active role in negotiations. 


Role Choice and Size of District 

Comparisons of role choice with school district.size led 
to the following observations; (1) Chief school officers in 
" medium-sized school districts of the regicn (enrollment 


1,000-2,500) repo¥ted functioning as the board's agent in 
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negotiations eight times as much as their counterparts in the 
small districts, and large-school administrators’ reported 
this role to a lesser degree than that reported for the 
mediational, middle-man role. In all three groupings by 
district size, the consultant role was being practiced in 
the smallest proportion. 

The dominance of the negotiator role in the medium- 
size districts may be partially explained by a comparison 
of factors indigenous to the organizational structure of 
schools comprising each of the groups. Small school systems, 
by virtue of the social interaction they afford among 
occupants of varying status positions, tend to homogenize 
group values. As a consequence, a chief school officer in 
this situation may be more reluctant 5 didienete himself 
from his professional "friends" than a chief school officer 
in the middle-sized school who functions in a system suf~- 
ficiently larger that he can’ enjoy a degree of "separateness ," 
but seiii small enough to rely on his expertise for the 
confident execution of the role of negotiator. In large 
districts, on the other hand, increased facility for task 
differentiation, afforded by greater numbers and more diversity 
in administrative staff, permits greater freedom in the 
delegation o£ the negotiator role to a staff specialist thus 
enabling the chief school officer (who is usually somewhat 
older and more experienced than his peers in the smaller 
districts) to retain his more traditionally orientcd.role . 


as the middle-man in board-staff£ relations.. 


~ 
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The final comperisons to be treated in this paper should 
produce some insight to the psychological quality of role 
performance by chief school officers. If an administrator 
is performing a function in board-staff negotiations which ‘ 
is at variance with kis own preference, it would seem that 
some degree of discontent is being experienced. By recording 
the role perforinances of the subjects, as well as their per- 
ceptions cf board and staff preferences for role performance 
by the chief school cfficer, we can generate some idea of 
the satisfaction which accompanies role performance. ' 

In order to determine the extent to which these position 
incumbents may be influenced by the role expectations of 
their two primary organizational reference groups, the board 
and the teaching staff, each subject was asked to indicate the 
role which he perceived to be held as "most appropriate" by 
his board and his teachers, as well as the one which he 
personally regarded as such. 

Comparisons of these data with the reported role in’ 
each case, indicated that repaviiiess of the actual role being 
implemented by the chief school officer, this function co- 
incided with perceived board expectations in 78% of the 
cases, with incumbent expectations, 69%, and with teachers! 
-expectations in 60% of the cases. These figures tend to 
support the existence of a rather substantial orientation to 


board expectations on the part of the subjects of the study. 


In contrast to this observation, however, a comparison 
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of chief school officer role preference with perceived role 
expectations attributed to board and staff seems to suggest 
that chief school officers role preferences tend to coincide 
more with staff expectations than with those of the board. 

Table 1 on the supplemental reference sheet reflects 
a noticeably high degree of correspondence between role 
preferences held by the subjects and the frequency with which 
role expectations were attributed to teachers. In the first 
column haun figures-are 28 and 33; in the second, 36 and 35, 
and in the fourth, 19 and 20. In each of these pairs of 
numbers the agreement noticeably ésceuds that which exists 
between board and chief school officer preferences. These 
observations suggest that while in practice, the subjects of 
the study are more inclined to adopt a fale configuration 
that conforms to the perceived expectations of their boards, 
the figures just cited provide evidence that these chief 
administrators have retained much of their previous sociali- 
zation as members of the instructional staff in the school 
organization. i | 

Data reflecting changes in patterns of role al Lecatd on 
indicate a definite shift in the direction of board represent- 
ation in negotiations, and a corresponding loss in the 
function of mediation. Even though there were sowe individual 
chianded 6 and out of the consultant fuietion, the proportior 
performing it remained substantially the same before and 


after collective negotiations was introduced.’ 


A final conclusion suggested by the data is that the 


. 
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ehied school administrators who participated in the study 
have retained an identifiable comnitment to traditional 
collegial expectations for their function as an ins‘ructional 
leader in contradistinction to the pattern of board-oriented 
role allocation reflected in the study. This would suggest 


that for these school executives, a perceptible amount of 


role ambivalence still persists. 


Hypotheses 


Assuming that the intensity of role conflict experienced 
in a given position is inversely related to satisfaction with 
performance in that position, some observations can be made 
about the pattern of role performances reflected in this paper. 

Should the configuration of role choice identified with- 
in this somewhat limited population of chief school officers 
be found with other groups of these officials, then one 
might iyputhentae that over time, the role of board negotiator 
will increase and the middle-man and consultant roles will 
diminish. Further, because the data disclosed that older, 
more experienced individuals accounted for a greater pro- 
portion of those chief. school officers performing a consultant 
role, it seems reasonable to suggest that this function will 
cease existence first, with the mediational role following 
suit at a later time. 

Since there ett) appears to be a strong sense of 


empathy with teacher expectations in the role preference of 


chief school officers, and since the data also show that their 
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performance corresponds more to perceptions of board expecta- 
tions than teacher expectations--or their own expectations, 
for that matter--this would suggest a greater persi:tence of 
role conflict for those in the board negotiator role, follow- 
ing the institution of collective negotiations procedures. 

If such is the case, then it might be expected that chief 
school. officers who are functioning as negotiator for their 
boards will evidence greater effort in the future to modify 
their role definition than those who have adopted other 
functions in this relationship. 

The data that support this observation also suggest a “ 
relationship between the extent to which chief school officers 
have internalized the role of teacher during the pre- 
administrative phase of their careers, and the role definition 
they adopt in formal negotiations; with those whose values 
they shared at an earlier time. The rationale associated 
with these observations might indicate the hypothesis that 


administrative assumption of direct responsibility to the 


board for the concuct of collective negotiations with teachers 
is inversely related to the length of time that the chief 
school officer has functioned as a teacher. 

Performance in the mediational and consultant roles 
may also have some potential for dissatisfaction on the part 
of chief school officers. Kahn® suggests that role behavior 
designed to reduce interaction with one's role-senders (con- 
sultant function) may provide temporary respite to role 


conflict for a position incumbent. He maintains, however, 
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that this form of action may not’ only leave the initial con- 
flict unresolved, but may lead to ‘intensification of conflict 
in the future. On a longitudinal basis, it would be interest- 
ing to test the hypothesis suggested by Kahn's tentative 
conclusions, that the intensity of role conflict experienced 
by chief school officers who have disengaged themselves from 
active participation in, and responsibility for collective 
negotiations with teachers is greater than that experienced 

by those who have assumed the role of board representative or 
the role of board-staff£ médiator. 

On the other hand, Etzioni has raised the possibility 
that the consultant role ae “Ses more conducive to amicable 
relationships between the chief school officer and his board 
and teachers. According to Etzioni, "The more personal contact 
the arbitrator of a dispute has had with the conflicting 
parties, the more disruptive the settlement of that dispute 
is likely to be for his relationship with one or both of the 
opposing sides."5 On the basis of this statement, an implica- 
tion for dissatisfaction with either the negotiator or 
mediator roles is also recognized. 5 

Since the matter of role performance by chief school 
officers in collective negotiations has not as yet been the 
subject of extensive empirical examination, perhaps some of 


the questions raised in this paper might serve to generate 


further empirical research in this area. 
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Figure 2 


Example of the effect of "value orientation" in differentiating 
resolution behavior in a role conflict situation. 


Moralist Expedient 4 Moral-Expedient 
* perceived ’ 
Expectation “FA B -°A TB ‘A B 
é Legitimacy L I —~t—~1_. L iI 
Negative A 
Sanctions “WS. wo ois} of. yw st° 
Predicted ; 
Outcome . 
Behavior CONFORMITY CONFORMITY COMPROMISE 
TO A TO B 


I = Illegitimate 
S = Strong negative sanctions 


_ L = Legitimate 


W = Weak negative sanctions: 
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Numerical designations of role alternatives utilized in the 
study: 


Role 1 ~- Chief school office: serves primarily as 
agent of the board, either as chief negotiator 
or as person with major respoasibility for 
assertion of board's position in negotiations. 


Role 2 -- Chief school officer functions as agent of 
mediation with board and staff. Conducts 
sessions with representatives of both groups 
in the interest of achieving a satisfactory 

3 resolution of existing differences. 


Role 3 -» Chief school officer identified as spokesman 
_Lor the professional interests of teachers. 


Role 4 -- Chief school officer acts as primary resource 
person for each group, providing infermation 
on request which may be utilized in clarifying 
and reconciling local issues. 


TABLE 1 
ROLE PREFERENCES ATTRIBUTED TO BOARDS AND TEACHERS , 
AND PREFERENCES HELD BY CHIEF SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Ph Frequency Reported For: 
Role 1 Role 2. Role 3 Role 4 


Negoti- Mediator Teacher kesource 


ator ___ Consultant Consultant 
Role Preferences 
Attributed to boards 51 24 0 13 
Role Preferences é 
Attributed to teachers 28 36 K) 19 
Role Preferences Held by 
Chief School Officers pos) 35 _0 20 
Frequency cf Actual Role 
Definition Reported W5 38 Pe, SS 


